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WOMEN IMMIGRANTS IN CANADA. 


We should look first at the nature of international 
migration and the pattern of Canadian immigration in the 
post-war period. The place of women in the post-war migration 
compared with earlier migrations has dramatically changed in 
relations to numbers and to occupations. Women now travel 
Freely alone. They are seeking and experimenting with new 
economic opportunities and environments. They form a signi- 
Ficant part of the brain drain. They are not only moving 
From one developed country to another, they are also leaving 
developing Countries in increasing numbers. Armies of nurses, 
secretaries and other professional and skilled women are 
booking passages on airlines and, very frequently, working 
their way around the world. 

International migration since the war hes been charac- 
terized by the following features. First, this is an era of 
controlled migration, not "free-flow" migration, although it 
ye a special freedom and opportunity to the professional 
and skilled migrant. It is becoming increasingly difficult, 
however, for the unskilled to migrate outside the categories 
| of dependent and other relatives. Since 1945, governments 
have interfered at both ends of migration movements. They 
have:negaged in deliberate promotion campaigns in foreign 
countries and have played a much more deliberate role in 
refusing or promoting exit for their own citizens and resi- 


dents. The needs of modern technological society now dictate 
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‘qanbardtton requirements and immigration has become an 
essential element of manpower policy. The search for skill 
and talent, male and female, is world wide. A related factor 
in post-war migration is the ease of travel and communication 
and the extent to which information about the receiving 
Countries is readily available. Migration is now much less 

a once and for all affair. Migrants are less committed and 
more transient. They come and go with greater ease. 

As a result, the quality of migration has changed 
significantly. It now contains a substantial professional 
component; wider national and class representation; better 
educated immigrants and a more equal sex ratio. The brain 
drain has become a matter for international concern and 
Canada is deeply involved in it. It is not a universal 
phenomenon, but affects a fairly small number of developed 
and developing countries. We need much more information 
about it: few countries keep satisfactory statistics on 
migration. Although there are many advocates of the status 
quo who see considerable advantage in the present system, 
there are disturbing implications in the brain drain for the 
developing countries and for the increasing gap between them 
and the affluent world. 

Among receiving countries, Canada has been the recipient — 
of the second largest flow of professional and skilled man- 


power in the post-war period, but she has also suffered a 
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substantial loss to the United States. Many professional 

and skilled immigrants from Europe and Asia have rested 
temporarily in Canada on their way south - there is a very 
interesting stage by stage flow from the developing to the 
developed countries which frequently involves women. 

Between 1946 and 1967, 199,508 immigrants in the professional 
category emigrated to Canada. Together with the managerial 
and clerical categories, this group outnumbered every other. 
Within this group the percentage of immigrants from countries 
other than the United states rose from 7.2% in 1946, to 27.6% 
in 1963 and to 37% in 1967. This reflects one of the most 
disturbing features of the brain drain: the fact that it is 
increasing rapidly from the developing (and other) countries. 
The following table (Table I) shows the Canadian intake of 
professional and technical workers (male and female) from 
four major non-European sources: China, India, Pakistan and 
West Indies/Antilles, showing the rate of increase between 


1955 and 1967. . 
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However, a further feature of post-war migration which 
is often overlooked is the great movement of relatives from 
Europe to North America and the Pacific mainly from the 
countries of Southern Europe. This has been very significant 
for Canada and has had a considerable influence on her mana- 
gement of immigration in the post-war period. More than a 
million of the three million immigrants who have come to 
Canada since the end of the Second World War have been spon= 
sored, mainly by relatives in Canada. The majority of the 
sponsored immigrants have been unskilled. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the following comment from the 1966 
White Paper on Canadian Immigration Policy. 

The majority of the sponsored have been drawn 

from Southern Europe, primarily as the result 

of the influx of immigrants from the under-~ 

developed, rural parts of this region in the 

early post-war years, the strong family 

relationship in those areas, and the economic 

pressures to emigrate from them.1 
It is this movement which has contributed in such a striking 
way to the population of Toronto which increased by 44.9% 
between 1951 and 1961. The findings of a recent two year 
study of rural immigrants in Toronto sponsored by the Inter- 
national Institute of Metropolitan Toronto emphasized the 


urgent need of this large group of immigrants for sepcial 


educational and information services and for much more 


1. Government of Canada, White Paper, Canadian Immigration 
Policy, Queen's Printer, Ottawa, October, 1966, p.11. © 
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assistance in the use of community resources. | 

Major racial discrimination in the selection and 
admission of immigrants was removed from Canadian immigration 
regulations in 1962 and (totally) in 1967. It was removed 
From American immigration laws by the Kennedy Immigration 
Act of 1965. It still remains as a major feature of Aus-~ 
tralian and New Zealand immigration policy, although Aus- 
tralia has moved recently to open the door a little wider to 
skilled non-European immigrants. This change has been very 
important for women with skills who wish to migrate from 
the developing to the developed countries where they feel 
they can secure better status and working conditions. for 
Canada and the United States, selection on the basis of 
skill is now the major amphasis of admission policy. One 
might say that there are two major emphases - skill and the 
reunion of families on a controlled basis. 

One final point should be noted in relation to inter- 
national migration in the post-war period, because it affects 
any study of Rice iten or migrants in a national or inter- 
national setting. This is the sheer lack of information 
about it. We simply do not know enough about the movement 
of people between one country and another or about the 


integration of migrants after arrival. Even in the United 
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1. Edith Ferguson, Newcomers in Transition, International 


Institute of Metropolitan Toronto, 1964, p.82. 
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States where the literature is more extensive than anywhere 
alse, the "melting pot" and other accepted concepts of 

immigrant integration have been shown in the last few years. 
to be quite inadequate. In Canada we are at the very begin- 


ning of study and analysis of the problems of integration. 


The Canadian Scene 
The total movement of immigrants to Canada in the post- 
war period can be seen in the following table and chart 
(Chart I, Table II):- 
CHART I 
Immigration and Emigration 1950-1967 
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The striking fluctuations in the rate of intake illus- 
trated in Chart I reflect, in a general way, the lack of 
forward planning and stable programming in Canadian immi- 
gration before 1963. But the high and low points also reflect 
the special circumstances of the time. Thus the high rates 
from 1951 to 1953 are the result of the more open Immigration 
Regulations of 1950, the admission of enemy aliens, the final 
stages of the Displaced Persons movement and the continued 


availability of large numbers of European immigrants. The 


1. From the 1967 Immigration Statistics, Department of Man- 
power and Immigration. Years of high intake are underlined. 
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high rate in 1956 and the record intake of 282,000 immigrants 
in 1957 were the outcome of the Hungarian Revolution and Suez 
crisis.: The sharp decline from 1958 onwards is a reflection 
of the marked downswing in the business cycle of that period, 
slower rates of growth in the United States and Canada and 
very high levels of unemployment, all contributing to a low 
key immigration program. The increasing intake from 1962 
onwards reflects returning prosperity, the beginning of the 
"Great Expansion" described in the Fourth Annual Review of 
the Economic Council of Canada. | 

It must be remembered that until the new Immigration 
Regulations on 1967, Canadian immigration consisted of two 
broad categories of immigrants: unsponsored or "open place- 
ment" and sponsored. Open placement immigrants were selected. 
Sponsored immigrants were unselected and were sponsored by 
relatives in Canada who were in theory able to assist them 
in their initial settlement. For some time after the war, 
the sponsorship system was regarded as an excellent arrange- 
ment which protected the immigrant and facilitated his 
adjustment to Canddian life. This view has changed however 
-~ not in relation to close relatives but in relation to the 


sponsorship and automatic admission of a wide range of non- 
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1. Economic Council of Canada, Fourth Annual Reviews: The 


Canadian Economy from the 1960s to the 1970s, Queen's 
Printer, Ottawa, Sep tember T567, pel. 
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dependent relatives which has proved to have an element of 
explosive growth. It also creates a bias in the system in 
Favour of the national groups which are already established 
in Canada and which have strong kinship ties. And in some 
countries it has tended to create such a large movement of 
immigrants that there has been little space or time for the 
unsponsored. 3 
The new Immigration Regulations of 1967 were a new 

departure. For the purposes of admission, they created three 
Categories of immigrants, independent applicants, sponsored 
dependents and nominated relatives. For the first time 
they spelled out the criteria which would govern the selec- 
tion of immigrants. These criteria are the basis of a 
points system by which independent applicants and nominated 
relatives are assessed, and they include the following: 

1. Education and Training 

2. Personal Assessment 

3. Occupational Demand 

4. Occupational Skill 

5. Age 

6. Arranged Employment 

7. Knowledge of French and English 

8. Relative 

9. Employment opportunities in area of destination. 


Sponsored dependents are admitted to Canada automatically 
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provided they are in good health and are of good character. 
Independent applicants are assessed on the basis of all nine 
factors. But nominated relatives are assessed on the basis 
of the first five factors only, thus giving them a certain 
limited advantage over independent applicants. Slightly 
higher preference is given to an applicant nominated by a 
Canadian citizen than to one nominated by a Canadian resident. 
The most important factors which carry the largest number of 
points are the first three. The 1967 Regulations are applied 
universally. These Regulations now provide, for the first 
time, for applications for admission to be made in Canada by 
visitors and others. 

Canadian immigration statistics give us only limited 
information about women immigrants as distinct from men. We 
know that the total intake of women immigrants of all age 
groups during the period 1946-67 was 1,400,941. We know the 
number of wives admitted annually. These are women who are’ 
not destined for the labour force, although they may well 
batieelinte it later on. A total of 571,902 wives of immigrants 
have been admitted to Canada during the period 1946-67. We 
know the country of former residence, age group and sex of 
the immigrants who enter Canada in each calendar year. In 
order to show the wide variety of women who are now coming 
to Canada, the following table (Table III) shows the number 
oP women immigrants aged 20 and over who entered in 1967 from 


a group of 28 countries. 
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Table IV shows the major source countries for all immi- 
grants for the period 1947-1567 and Table V shows the 1966 
and 1967 total from the major source countries and for the 
Continental areas where significant recent expansion has 
taken place. 


Table IV Major Source Countriss (for all immigrants) 1947-1967 
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Table V Major Source Countries 1966 and 1967 


1966 1967 
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Table V continued 1966 


Continental Areas 
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21,228 
9,005 
6,179 


4,608 


We also know the marital status of women immigrants, by 


age group, for each calendar year. Thus we know, for example 


that of the 8,153 women immigrants who entered Canada in 1967 


in the age group 15-19, 2,005 were married. 


Out of the total 


of 42,283 women who entered in the same year in the age group 


20-29, 22,808 were married, 47 widowed, 220 divorced and 79 


separated. OQut of a total of 16,877 who entered in the age 


group 30-39, 16,807 were married, 114 were widowed, 341 


divorced and 98 separated. As might be roughly predicted, 


out of a:total of 1,376 women who entered in the ags group 


70 and over, 256 were married, 1026 were widowed and only 17 


divorced and 11 separated. 


The immigration statistics also give us the age group, 


sex and distribution of immigrants by province. The Following 


table (Table VI) shows the destination by province of all 


women immigrants, including children, who came to Canada in 
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TABLE VI 


Destination of Women Immigrants by Province 1967 


Totalecccecccccccccsccescssseereves 107,718 
OM EAT LO <.si cis 0 os wlobeibhele sole by 66's 50 '¥-0 018 Stipe co 
QUEDEC. ccc ec ccrcvev eres eseccccececs 21,384 
British Columbia... .cccervccscveces 13. 0)0 
PUCIIEE D DEE Tee one uo co ca ce cd osu 0id ben9 yO yeneeneege sei) a4 4,265 
Saskatchewan. .ccoccccscrccsesevsecses 1,872 
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NewfOUNdLand...ccecevesececcscveres 479 
NeWeTe/YUKON ec cores cessvcvvcccccens 67 


This follows the pattern for all immigrants. In 1967, 
Ontario received 52% of the total flow of immigrants, Quebec 
20.5%, British Columbia 12.2%, the Prairie Provinces 12.6% 
and the Atlantic Provinces 2.1%. 

A difficulty arises when we come to the intended occu- 
-_pations of immigrants which is shown in the statistics with 
intended destination and with country of former residence. 
These statistics are not divided into male and female immi- 
grants. Thus even in the occupations in which women usually 
predominate, e.g. professional nurses and social workers, 


there are likely to be a small number of male immigrants. 
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It may be interesting, however, to note the 1967 figures for 
those occupations in which a great many women are normally 
employed. 

TABLE VII 


Admission Figures for Some Intended Occupations 1967 


Total Immigration. socsescsccscssccerene 222,876 
School Teachers. csessccsccccccsesesscsge 5 5988 
Graduate NUPSES..cccccccccvevscccnscvves 4,262 
TRELAPLSES oh. Jas Wess Hele 6 ae HH ee ee Has 317 
Di@tiCLANS.ccccsccvscccscecccseseveseees 76 
SaciaVawork 6FEs ie hiss. Tha. dowidradiane he 333 
LibrarLanS.ccccrccovesvecccsscccvcseresecse 239 
BOOKKGCPETS.cercccccccssccvevesvesesvecs 2,965 
StANOGraPNELrs.cecsevesecessssevssdvceens 8,254 
Domestic SOrvantS..cccecccrecsvccevevses 2,842 
Nursing AideS..ccccceccoecceserssvessece 1,079 
FOO GOWOLK OFS Hs és de Sie cca sie sbidle Homeile eos 1,698 
Textile WorkerSeccvsccccccscccervesseces 338 


This statistical picture is intended in part, to show the 
great range and variety of women from many different countries, 
occupations: and with different levels of education who have 
been emigrating to Canada in recent years. Not all of them 
stay in Canada for any length of time. In examining these 
figures we must allow for the ongoing movement of immigrants, 


mainly to the United States. The approximate size of this 
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movement is indicated in Chart I.! 


The Immigration Act and Regulations 


Unlike United States immigration, Canadian immigration is 
largely managed through administrative procedures and not with 
the aid of a substantial body of immigration law. The rele- 
vant legislation and regulations consist of the following:- 
The Immigration Act. R.6.C., 1952, c. 325 as amended by 
1966-7, cc. 25-90 and 1967-68, cc. 1, 37 and Immigration 
Regulations, Part I, made by P.C. 1962-86 as amended by P.C. 
1966-527 and P.C. 1967-1616 and Immigration Inquiries Regu- 
lations made by SOR/67-621. The Immigration Appeal Board 
Act which was passed on March ist, 1967, is an important 
piece of additional legislation relating to appeals from 
Orders of Deportation and appeals by some classes of sponsors 
whose applications to bring relatives from outside Canada 
have been refused. 

It is not possible within the space of a short paper to 
go into the specific provisions of these Acts and esr acions 
beyond those of the 1967 Regulations which have already been 
described. It must suffice here to give the author's view 
that, to the best of her knowledge, there is no deliberate 


or unintended discrimination against women in the Immigration 


Tey Les immigration curve is based upon the estimates of the 
Economic Council of Canada. It is an approximation only. 
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Act and Regulations. The discriminations of the past applied 
equally to men and women, except for some minor variations in 
which women often did better than men.! The present emphasis 
on skill makes things easier for the educated woman and more 
difficult for the uneducated woman. But it does the same 

for men. 

The Immigration Act of 1952 was a poor piece of legis-~ 
lation which has been very difficult to administer. Among 
its other defects, the discretionary powers given under the 
Act to the Minister and his officials were far too wide. The 
long effort, starting in the early Fifties, to rewrite the 
Act has never come to fruition, because of the political 
difficulties involved. But at the time of writing work has 
started again on a new Act which may stand a better chance of 
reaching the Statute Book. Some of the defects of the Act 
have been corrected in the recent Regulations and in the 
Immigration Appeal Board Act. 

In addition to immigration law and regulations, however, 
it is most important to know how the regulations are carried 
out and whether women, educated and uneducated, are getting 
efficient and considerate service and good information in 
the overseas immigration offices. It is only possible to 


discover this by visiting these offices and observing their 

1. E.9. Despite the restrictive policy which obtained 
before 1962, it was decided in 1965 to admit a limited 
number of women as domestic servants annually from the 
West Indies. 
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procedures, and by discussing this matter with members of 
the overseas staff of the Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration and with immigrants. It is widely believed that the 
information given in the overseas offices is either insuffi- 
cient or inaccurate; and a (probably small) percentage of 
immigrants do always claim that they were given inadequate 
information. 

The following views are based on a careful study of the 
Foreign Branch of the Department of Manpower and Immigration 
which has been carried out during the last three years as 
part of a broader study of immigration management. This study 
has included visits to 14 visa offices in Europe and the 
United Kingdom and the regional headquarters in Geneva and 
London; and 71 interviews with members of the staff of the 
Foreign Branch, as well as interviews with senior officials 
in Ottawa. No visits were made to visa offices outside 
Europe and the United Kingdom but some of the staff who were 
interviewed had served in these posts or in teams working in 
the Middle East, Africa and the West Indies. 

, In the author's view, the overseas staff of the Depart- 
ment of Pep anry: and Immigration are a group of public 
servants who have, for a long time, done a very good job 
with considerable dedication and, often, inadequate facili- 
ties. However, from 1963 onwards, money for the Overseas 
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there have been great improvements in offices and equipment. 
The worst of the offices are gone and a number of others have 
been redecorated and made more comfortable. The pay, privi- 
leges and working conditions of the Overseas Service has been 
much improved also. And there have been changes and improve- 
ments at headquarters. All this has meant improved management 
and better, swifter service for immigrants. The new 1967 
Regulations and selection system are thought to be working 
very well, barring a few minor changes which may have to be 
meade. It is ‘fair to say tI that, barring human Fallibility, 
Poa male and female, do get eee and considerate 
service in the Canadian overseas offices. At times of heavy 
pressure and in areas where business is very brisk, they may 
not always get enought time for very thorough counselling. 
There may be a case for greater emphasis on special coun- 
selling for women, and greater efforts to reach the wives of 
would-be immigrants who do not speak English. But progress 
has been made ‘ls these areas recently. 

Information materials in immigration have greatly 
improved in the last two or three years and the Department 
now has a Public Relations and Information Division in Ottawa 
with a professional staff. It is very difficult to achieve 
a very close correspondence between labour demand in Canada 
and the opportunities described to would-be immigrants over- 


seas. The present system is a greatly improved one, but in 
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the opinion of its authors and managers in Ottawa it is still 
far from perfect. In the author's view however the infor- 
mation given to immigrants overseas is reasonably good and 
reasonably accurate. The area for concern in communication 

with immigrants is not overseas. It is in Canada where the ) | 
information given to recently arrived immigrants is far from | 


adequate. 


Women Immigrants in the Community 


There are some very difficult problems involved in 
discussing the status of women immigrants in Canada. How 
long does an immigrant remain an immigrant? It is certain 
that the acquisition of Canadian citizenship closes no door 
Sy the past, and may be no indication of degrees of adjust- 
ment or commitment to Canadian society. What kinds of 
status? No doubt this is a problem which is common to many 
papers for the Royal Commission. It seems sufficient here, 
however, to think of three kinds of status for women immi- 
grants in a new lands political, economic and social status 
and to attempt only a few thoughts in these areas. 

It is assumed here that immigrants remain immigrants 
For much longer than is usually supposed and that any woman 
who has come to Canada after the age of 25 (and earlier for 
some) will always have a double personality, however close 
her attachment to Canada may be. And with the strong economic 


and achievement drive which is characteristic of many 
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immigrants of all income groups, will go a persistent 
tendency to look at Canadian society as an outside observer. 
It is therefore congenial for many women to lead working 
lives which are Canadian and social lives which are not. 

But it is also assumed, however, that athanie isolation is 
rarely voluntary and that Canadian society which is Family- 
Griented, domestic and conservative is very hard to penetrate 
in more than a superficial way for all immigrants including 
the British. The best me lertdionidh igi between Canadians and 
newcomers are working relationships leading perhaps in ghe 
end to friendship. This is as true in Quebec as it is in 
Ontario. 

In these circumstances therefore one must think of a 
society within a society. The immigrant society, although 
it has many sectors, has a certain unity and many common 
bonds in relation to Canada itself. For many women immi- 
grants there are two kinds of status - a status in two 
societies. One is easier to achieve than the other: some- 
times the two reinforce each other. In the larger society 
newcomers share the status problems of Canadian women. They 
do not surmount them - for example, get further ahead in 
politics - because they come from countries where these 
problems may be less severe. On the contrary, they operate 
with additional disadvantages and are likely to make less 


progress than the native-born. But just as Canadian women 
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can find a satisfying political and social status in women's 

it organizations which hap no reality in the outside world, so 
women immigrants can find it in their own groups and 
organizations. 

The most interesting situation is when these two societies 
have need of each other. When the United Appeal appoints 
immigrants to its various committees; in fund raising; and 
in many community activities, then a kind of temporary haven 
is created from the isolations of the normal world. But for 
the most part this haven is temporary or only encompasses a 
small slice of life. 

| The uncertainties of this situation, however, are 
shaken up and often pushed aside by the urgent demands of 
the Great Expansion in which Canada is still engaged since 
the take-off in 1961. In the words of the Economic Council: 
"Physical evidence of the tremendous expansionary forces at 
work in Canada since 1961 may be observed on all sides...... 
very enlarged numbers of those employed......major expansion 
of consumer incomes and purchases......greatly expanded 
services provided by governments......mounting volume and 
widening range of Canadian exports......growth of the pro- 
ductive capacity of business enterprises......spectacular 
recent expansion of highways, roads, transit systems, uni- 


versities, schools and other social capital Facilities", | 


a 
1. Economic Council of Canada, Fourth Annual Review: The 
Canadian Economy from the 1960s to the 1970s, Queen's 


Printer, Ottawa, September, 1967. 
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All this warms the heart of the immigrant, male or female. 
What does status matter? The future matters. Wasn't the — 
Gecision to come to Canada absolutely right? 

For immigrants, the economic world is easier to handle 
than the political and social. Many immigrants never grasp 
how the Canadian political system operates. No one has told 
‘them the basic principles of federalism and they cannot com- 
prehend the intricate nature of federal-provincial relations. 
Neither can many Canadians, but this ignorance daunts them 
less. Contrary to popular belief, most ethnic groups are 
weak politically and Cannot exercise effective pressure in 
a substantial way, if at all. Only the most enterprising of 
women immigrants can determinedly acquire the political 
know-how to seek office. And since Canadian women have so 


little luck at it, their chances are probably minimal. 


servicesfor Immigrants 

We should look now at the services which are provided 
specifically for immigrants by Canadian government and 
voluntary aruaniea crane, vac that they may prosper for the 
benefit of all, integrate without disruption into Canadian 
society and acquire a reasonable position and standing in 
the community. 

In this connection, it is important to remember that 
inntaeetion has never been an area of primary interest and 


concern in Canadian politics. There are many reasons for 
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this, the most important being the difficulty of accommodating 
immigration in the pattern of French-English relationships, 
and Quebec's known hostility, until very recently, to a very 
active immigration program. Apart from this, with very few 
exceptions, immigration has never really caught the imagi- 
nation of Canadian politicians in any party. The defects of 
the Immigration Act which involved the Minister in countless 
decisions on individual cases, made this portfolio an unat- 
tractive one. Until the Glassco reforms got underway in the 
early sixties and new concepts of management began to pervade 
the public service, Treasury Board handled immigration in a 
very parsimonious way. 

Until tite early sixties also, provincial interest was 
mil outside Ontario. In 1965, however, the Liberal Govern- 
ment in Quebec announced the creation of a Quebec Immigration 
Service and in 1968, legislation was introduced to create a 
Department of Immigration in Quebec. Recently also the 
Prairie Provinces, and particularly Manitoba, have become 
more active. Ontario has had her own immigration program 
since the end of the Second World War with its base, until 
recently, at Ontario House in London. The major emphasis of 
this program has been on the recruitment of professional and 
skilled immigrants. 

As an outcome of the absence of keen political interest 


in immigration in Canada, immigration management has been 
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handled by the federal government without involving the 
provinces or the public in any significant way. While there 
has been a great deal of voluntary activity on behalf of 
immigrants, it is fair to say that there has been as yet no 
real public participation or involvement in the development 
and management of immigration in Canada. This is in stri- 
king contrast to the way in which immigration has been 
handled in Australia as an area of public policy. Immedi- 
ately after war, a deliberate decision was taken by the 
Labour Government in Australia to develop an energetic 
immigration program in which the public, the major national 
organizations and the voluntary sector as a whole would be 
involved at every level. This was) of course the outcome of 
Australia's wartime experience and the need that Australians 
then felt for an effective program of national defence and 
development. A small planning staff was set up within the 
Australian Department of Immigration in 1949. They worked 
out plans for a Commonwealth Immigration Planning Council, 

a Commonwealth Immigration Advisory Council, the "Good 
Neighbour Movement", an Annual Citizenship Convention, States 
Committees and other activities. These plans were imple- 
mented quite quickly and the eee and Committees and Good 
Neighbour Movement have been working very effectively ever 
Since. The result has been that immigration in Australia 


has been a matter of national concern and interest and many 
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Australians are now involved in the immigration process and 
are very knowledgeable about it. 

In Canada, using the Australian model, an Act to create 
a Canada Manpower and Immigration Council became law on 
December 21st, 1967, but has not yet been implemented. The 
Act created a Manpower and Immigration Council, 4 Advisory 
Boards and also gave the Minister power to create regional 
and local Manpower Committees. This may be the beginning of 
effective public participation in the immigration process in 
Canada. 

The principal services now provided by the Federal 
Government for immigrants lie in the reges Ofc brine tial 
reception and counselling. (2) the employment services pro- 
vided by the Department of Manpower and Immigration for all 
Canadians, including the adult, training and manpower mobility 
programs. (3) assistance and health care under the Canada 
Assistance Plan until the immigrant becomes established. 

(4) some general counselling and referral provided by the 
Canada Manpower Centres and immigration offices. (5) services 
provided by the Citizenship Branch of the Department of the 
secretary of State and its eS VC ees for in the areas of 
general citizenship education and development, and immigrant 
and ethnic participation and integration. Language training 
is provided by the Provincial Government in collaboration 


with the Federal Government, by school boards and voluntary 


organizations. 
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In the author's view the weak points in. this chain of 
services, which are closely related to the nature and location 
of government responsibility in immigration, are as follows:- 
(1) central planning for immigrants, mainly to facilitate 
their adjustment to Canadian society. (2) co-ordination of 
existing services, federal, provincial and voluntary. (3) 
education services for immigrants. (4) information, coun- 
selling and referral services for immigrants which are readily 
available and on a continuing basis. In relation to the co- 
ordination of services, it is worth quoting another extract 
From the 1966 White Paper on Canadian Immigration Policy:- 

Once an immigrant has been settled in a home 
and placed in employment, he and his family 
still face the problem of social adjustment. 
Responsibility largely shifts to the community 
at large, to the provincial and municipal 
authorities, and to the Citizenship Branch 
of the Secretary of State Department. There 
are numerous public and private agencies 
interested, and active to varying degrees, 
in the problems of immigrants; but there has 
not been the co-ordinated activity to resolve 
these problems which present circumstances 
seem to demand. Nor possibly have sufficient 
resources been devoted to this purpose in the 
past. A major co-operative effort to deal 
with this aspect of immigration is needed. 
It was the intention of the government to promote this co- 
ordinating activity, at least in part, through the consul- 
tative machinery of the Canada Manpower and Immigration 
Council Act. 


In the past, the Federal and Provincial Governments have 


relied heavily on voluntary agencies, secular, religious and 
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ethnic to provide a whole range of additional services 
relating to the reception, welfare and adjustment of immi- 
grants. Only limited funds have been navidad to a very 
small number of voluntary agencies for this purpose. 
According to the most recent information of the Immigration 
Division of the Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
there are now some 337 voluntary agencies which provide 
some kind of service or assistance to immigrants. They — 
fall into three major categories: (1) organizations serving 
all immigrants. (2) organizations serving ethnic groups 
only, and (3) orgamizations serving religious groups only. 
Among all these organizations, there is only a small group, 
drawn from all three categories, which are professional 
agenciesxwith a small trained staff, secretarial assistants, 
adequate premises and a reasonable income. The Federal 
Government is examining ways of increasing its financial 
support to a few of these agencies. 

We should think of the many categories of women immi- 
grants who need these and additional services. Women who 
need a job; women who need training and upgrading; women who 
need information about Canada and the Canadian community; the 
many women immigrants who do not speak English or who speak 
it poorly and who look after small children at home; the 


many women with little education and language problems whose 


children get out of reach and who need help in understanding 
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the Canadian environment; the increasing nub srs of wives of 
immigrants from developing countries who need contacts and 
interests in the community and educational services suitable 
For their special needs; young West Indian girls in Toronto 
and Montreal who also need friends and contacts in the commu- 
nity and educational and recreational services; women in 
difficulties of all kinds,and with health and welfare pro- 
blems who need to be referred to the appropriate agencies. 
Within the voluntary Bterot es concerned with immigration 
a very large number of Board Members and Volunteers are 
immigrants themselves. There is no question that Canadian 
immigrants help other immigrants - sometimes all immigrants, 
sometimes immigrants of a particular nationality or religious 
group. Do Canadian women help immigrant women in the 
difficult process of adjustment to Canadian life? In an 
effort to learn something about this the author recently 
conducted a small-scale inquiry into the concerns and acti- 
vities in immigration of fifty selected women's organizations 
(including a number of branches) in Canada. The following 


is a brief report on the results of this investigation. 


SURVEY REPORT 
A questionnaire in English or French was sent to a total 
of 91 women's organizations including branches. The organi- 
zations were selected from the current Directory of National 
Women's Organizations in Canada compiled by the Women's 


Bureau of the Department of Labour. One new organization in 
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Quebec was added (La Fraternité Canadienne de Québec). 
There were 50 replies. The questionnaire consisted of the 


following questions:- 


is Has the study of Canadian immigration or of the 
welfare and integration of Canadian immigrants formed 
part of the programme of your organization at any time 
during the last five years? If so, please describe 


these activities. 


ee In what ways, if any, has your organization tried 
to give direct help to immigrants in: (a) their initial 
reception. (b) their integration into the Canadian 
Community and/or knowledge of Canada. (c) their pro- 
fessions and occupations in Canada. (d) any special 


interests or needs which they may have: 


oY. Do recent immigrants turn to your organization 
spontaneously (a) for practical help in your particular 


Field, or (b) to seek membership? (Please give details). 


4. What special efforts, if any, does your organi- 


zation make to recruit recent immigrants as members? 


Ds If Canadian immigration and welfare and integration 
of immigrants have not featured in any way in your pro- 
gramme so far, is this a subject in which your organi- 


zation might take an interest at some future date? 
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Analysis 


An analysis of the replies revealed the following 
results:- 
Mis Percentage of organizations engaged in continuous 
study of immigration through their normal programmes 
and tending MAGMINBL Ycie 6 VG sile'c'sje 6.686 6 06 sboib o 4.6 04.04 6 10M 
Ze Percentage of organizations which have undertaken 
some recent study in the field of immigration.......34% 
Je Percentage of organizations which have provided 
services ins- 
Ma mL eCep tld \Only cs isrcce:s' Cavs a Si Kein atheieats caren nd 
Foye receptionvand integrations ess. .0's suas (8% 


(c) reception, integration and help re 
Occupations and professions... ccescisecssee 4% 


(d) assistance re oCCupations only...ccccccssecs 8% 
(e) reception, integration and special needs...12% 
Rip AMA CALBOOTT ES oc css actress mom oip asters cle reatreres > DOG 
4. Percentage of organizations to which immigrants apply 
spontaneously for: | 
(6) Helpaineg theirs paritdoularcfiSldsds..........10% 
(iG) inenbershipianincial Cauness of Wane 6... 624% 
De Percentage of organizations which actively recruit 
PNGUCCAM CS AS. MANUEL Ss yeicceis sie. c s'e.64K ws erecs's os Ae Pelee DONO 
Most of those organizations which have been inactive in the 


Field indicated an interest for future study and program. 
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Comments 

The number of replies (50 out of 91) was not very 
impressive but in view of the fact that all these organi- 
zations are voluntary and that this was an individual piece 
of research, this response was felt to be quite reasonable. 
ihe Pinwaveanore included redliae from moat uF! the welts 
known national women's organizations in Canada. It was, 


however,a very small sample numerically and the above 


) 
analysis can only be taken as a rough indication of what 
might be expected if a similar questionnaire were sent to 
a much larger number of national and local women's organi- 
zations. The following are some general comments on the 
replies as a whole. 

Within this group of 50 national and branch organi- 
zations, the organizations most active in the field are:- 
(1) YWCA 
(2) IODE 
(3) Ukranian Women's Organization of Canada 
(4) Catholic Women's League of Canada 
(5) Manitoba Provincial Council of Women 


(6) Interfaith Immigration Council (linking 
various women's church groups) 


(7) Federated Women's Institutes 


(8) Baptist Women Missionary Society of Ontario 
and Quebec 


(9) La Fraternité Canadienne de Québec. 
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The efforts of these organizations are very impressive and 
varied, shoWing great powers of innovation and sustained 
interest. 
The least active groups are;:- 

(a) those based in the Maritimes, reflecting the 

low level of immigration in that area; 

(b) professional groups (other than nurses and 

physicians) who would have no special interest in 

immigrants as such; 

(c) political associations which, though interested 

in immigration problems, would not become involved, 

except as members of a local council of women, in 

direct social action of this kind. 
The activities of rurally based organizations are undertaken 
in general in a less organized fashion than those of other 
groups. Assistance to immigrants is given through informal 
contacts. This would apply especially to the rural branches 
of the provincial councils of women and Women's Institutes. 

Professional associations, such as those of nants es 

and physicians, present rather a special case. While hey 
do not have formal programs with regard to immigrants, a 
large part of their effort, it seems, is devoted to assisting 
qualified immigrants in the matter of job-finding and to 
supplying information regarding professional standards 


obtaining in Canada. In addition, the nurses' associations 
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in most provinces are responsible for licensing and registration, 

so that membership is mandatory. These groups are quite energetic 

in their attempts to integrate qualified immigrants into the pro- 
fession. Because membership is usually a prerequisite for practising, 
most nurses’ groups replied to the question regarding spontaneous 
application, that most immigrants would apply spontaneously for 
membership, (accounting for 9 out of the 12 that reported this). 

In addition, most of the nurses' associations interpreted the question 
re recruitment effort to mean recruitment from abroad. On this 
question they have recently adopted a policy refraining from active 
recruitment of nurses in foreign countries, owing apparently to 

an ample supply in Canada and to fears of a depletion of nursing 
talent in Riderdevéiied countries. 

In general, it is interesting to note that less than a fifth 
of these organizations have a continuing interest in immigration 
and only one-third have studied it fairly recently. A quarter of 
them do make efforts to recruit newcomers as members. Apart from 
the nine organizations which make special efforts in this field, 
there appeared to be a good deal of interest which was benevolent 
but unfocused and which was not co-ordinated with or related to 
the interests and concerns of other groups. On the whole, however, 
it was felt that, apart from the organizations which have been 


mentioned, there was only a limited amount of real concern. 
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Gonakision | 

Women immigrants in Canada ae teRly share the status 
problems of the native born. They also have additional 
handicaps of various kinds in varying degrees of severity. 
These include the use of English or French as a second 
language and the length of time required to become suffi- 
ciently familiar with Canadian political and social insti- 
tutions to be able to contribute to community development 
or to such issues as the rights and status of women. Many 
women immigrants begin to contribute to community develop- 
meant through helping other immigrants or through the Home 
and School Associations or through Women's organizations. 
But many stay rooted always in their own ethnic community. 

A small number of women, however, of all nationalities 
and at all but the lowest levels of educational attainment, 
are not dismayed by these problems (or are unaware that they 
exist); and for them Canada offers a remarkable freedom for 
social action and community development of all kinds. There 
is a widely held belief, however, that most immigrants, male 
and Female, are creative, aggressive, energetic individuals, 
breathing new life and vigour into Canadian culture, brushing 
aside the conventions and conservatism of social relations in 
Canada. And that they are likely to be vigourous agents of 
change in many aspects of Canadian life. The influx of 


three million people in the post-war period, a significant 
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proportion of whom have valuable skills and talents, 
inevitably makes a powerful impact on the host society. 

Thre is no doubt that they are instrumental in promoting 
development of all kinds and in broadening the range of 
economic and social activities in Canada. But the structure 
of social relations changes slowly. And in many respects 
the major bastions of Canadian life are unaffected. 

In the author's view, women immigrants are unlikely 
to make dramatic changes in the status of women in Canada. 
Rather we have to think of raising the status of many 
women immigrants to more acceptable levels. We have to 
think of ways in which the adjustment of many women immi- 
grants to Canadian life can take place with greater speed 
and ease. We have to be particularly vigilant that women 
immigrants with little education are not exploited in 
employment, particularly within their own communities. 

In the light of present Immigration policy and the new 
Immigration Regulations, we must now make real efforts to 
help women immigrants from developing countries both at 

hous and in employment. The real contribution which women 
immigrants can make to Canadian life can only be fully 
effective when they know enough about the caneeien political 
system and social structure to move freely within it. The 
Following recommendations are made in the light of these 


views. They are directed to the improvement of existing 
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services for all immigrants in Canada and consist of major 


recommendations only. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Steps should be taken to establish much closer and 
regular Federal-provincial consultation in immigration. 
Thre should be a careful re-examination of the present 
responsibilities in relation to immigration of the 
Manpower and Immigration Divisionsof the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration and the Immigrant and 
Ethnic Participation Division of the Citizenship 
Branch of the Department of the Secretary of State, 
to determine whether the present location of respon- 
sibility is the best arrangement to promote the 
settlement and adjustment of immigrants. 
Action should be taken to implement the Canada Manpower 
and Immigration Council Act as soon as possible. The 
title of the Regional Manpower Committees proposed 
under the Act should be changed to Regional Manpower 
and Immigration Committees, and these Committees 
should be set up in all provinces. 
A major study and action program should be initiated 
by the Department of Manpower ge Immigration to attempt 
to achieve the better co-ordination of services for 


immigrants referred to in the 1966 White Paper. 
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If a major responsibility for immigrant integration 
remains with the Citizenship Branch, this 8ranch 
should be given much more substantial funds to develop 
its field service and increase the size of its staff. 
More financial assistance should be given to voluntary 
agencies who are providing useful services for immi- 


grants. These agencies should include the religious 


and ethnic agencies as well as the non-sectarian 


agencies. 

A major collaborative effort should be made by federal, 
provincial and municipal governments and voluntary 
agencies in the field of information and referral 
services for immigrants. Citizens Advice Centres and 
Telephone Information Services, (similar to the service 
now provided for all eur vene cay the Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto) should be established 
in the major cities with large immigrant populations. 
Thought should be given to the development of a National 
Information and Referral Service provided by the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration through which 
information and referral services would be available 

by telephone or other means to immigrants everywhere. 
Through the National Manpower and Immigration Council and 
its Advisory Boards, studies should begin as soon as 
possible on ways to facilitate the mutual adjustments 
involved in the admission of much larger numbers of 


immigrants from the developing countries. 
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